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INTRODUCTION 


The recognition of industry as a part of the community is still 
very recent and not yet general; doubts against this conception are 
expressed by the community and also by industrial management. 
However, basic to our society is the integrated community and basic 
to the integrated community is that everyone is within this unit and 
aware of his co-responsibility for it. 

How does industry, big and small, visualize its role in the com- 
munity? L. R. Bulware and A. E. Morgan are especially qualified 
to tell their stories; while they speak about company’s or personal 
experiences, their opinions are indicative for many others. Ralph 
Spence knows best about the many questions still awaiting answers, 
problems still awaiting solutions. His suggestions for research are 
worth serious consideration. Max Wolff picks out three typical case 
histories whose analysis lead to certain rules for the partnership 
position of industry in the community. Joseph Monserrat reports 
on situations which requested industry and community to work to- 
gether in welcoming a newcomer who needed help in finding his way 
into a strange environment. This cooperation proved to be of mu- 
tual value for all concerned. Labor is more and more aware of the 
importance of its active participation in communal life; it was there- 
fore appropriate to ask Leo Perlis for his very considered judgment. 
Richardson Wood speaks out of rich personal experience in his 
analysis about a community situation from point of view of inviting 
other industry to make it its home. 

It is hoped that these contributions will function as a challenge 
to more thinking and more research in this area of great importance. 


Max Wolff 
Issue Editor 


Copyright 1953, by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 











SOME NEEDED RESEARCH ON INDUSTRY 
WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


Ralph B. Spence 


Industry* has contributed significantly to community development. 
It is destined to contribute even more significantly in the future. 

The reason for this statement is simple. We live in a technological 
civilization in which industry has a central role. Material resources 
alone do not make a great civilization. There are some who claim 
that greatness in the moral sense can not be attained with so much 
material wealth. The “American Way” believes that a better stand- 
ard of living for all can make for richer living for all. We are 
in the midst of a great test of this ideal. Industry is therefore bound 
to join forces with other parts of the community to demonstrate the 
validity of the American Way. 

In order to keep clear the fact that industry is always part of a 
community, the idea of industry-within-community (IwC) will be 
used throughout this article. Industry-community tends to suggest 
two parallel factors and to pose a degree of separateness that does 
not exist. It is true that there are geographical areas in which there 
is very little community sense, but it is not such areas which are the 
focus of this article. 

Industry has been modifying its approach to participation in com- 
munity activities during the last century. In one sense such modifi- 
cation will always go on as an inevitable accompaniment of a dynamic 
society. In another sense there is evidence of a change which could 
signify the attainment of an approach that could continue for a 
considerable period of time. A few industries are showing the way 
to a more fully cooperative relationship that fits into the basic con- 
cepts of community development. The identification of the essential 
characteristic of this approach and the study of ways of applying 
them in other situations is one of the major hopes of a comprehensive 
research attack on the problem. 

It is possible to characterize the shift in approach into three broad 
stages. In doing this it is recognized that no complex situation like 





*Industry is used here to include labor as well as management. Major policy 
decisions are largely made by management but from the standpoint of the 
community, labor is a very important part of the total picture and should be so 
recognized in planning. 
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industry-within-community can be summed up in a word or a phrase 
With this caution the three stages are: 

The isolation stage with its company police 

The philanthropic stage with its public relations men 

The cooperative stage with its community relations studies 

In the first stage industry was too preoccupied with technological 
problems and often too obsessed with new-found power to concern 
itself with the community in which it was located. Wastes could 
pollute the streams and foul the air. Anyone that didn’t like these 
things was free to move elsewhere. Only if the exodus were to en- 
danger the labor supply would industry become concerned. With the 
steady flow of immigrants this seldom occurred. It was the period 
of no trespassing, with fences and company police. 

Gradually industry matured and realized both a sense of respon- 
sibility and a sense of potential values for itself. It began to face 
the central role that it was playing in the lives of citizens, not only 
of those who worked for it but of those others whose welfare be- 
came inextricably tied to the prosperity of industry. It began to 
contribute generously, sometimes lavishly to community drives. It 
instructed its officials to participate in organizations and to accept 
duties on community committees. The efforts to create a “good” 
feeling on the part of the community toward industry became so 
important that a new field of public relations developed to promote 
such activities. 

Industry is now sensing that charity is not enough. Some compa- 
nies are beyond the philanthropic stage in the search for ways which 
recognize the joint responsibilities for finding methods by which 
the community can become a better place in which to live. Here the 
task is to find how to help without hurting; how to make the large 
resources of industry fully available without in any way damaging 
the self-esteem of all other parts of the community. It means recog- 
nizing that good intentions are necessary but not sufficient; that 
there must be skill in carrying out the activities flowing from the 
intentions. The task is much like that which the United States faces 
in being an effective member of the United Nations. Like our ex- 
periences in international relations, we find ourselves learning with 
difficulty. The long-standing habits change slowly. 

As was pointed out above, these broad brush strokes fail to indi- 
cate the variety which is American industry. The three stages merge 
into one another and it is possible to find IwC case studies which 
show actions illustrating all three stages. There is no question about 
the general shift from the first stage to the second. It is not yet 
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clear to what extent industry generally is willing to accept the kind 
of responsibilities required in the fully cooperative approach. It is 
therefore important that the issues involved be impartially studied. 

Recognizing that industry in the United States is at varying points 
along a scale of cooperative endeavor in community development, 
how can research be of most help? If we accept the integral concept 
of industry within community, at least as an hypothesis to be tested, 
the broad pattern of research will be that indicated for community 
development generally. There are several ways of organizing the 
problems involved. One simple plan is a four step approach: 

A. What kind of a community do we want? 

B. What kind of a community do we have now? 

C. What resources are available? 

D. How do we utilize these resources for achieving desired 
ends? 

While the questions are simply stated, the answers are hard to 
achieve, particularly in “A” and “D”. In trying to get an answer 
to what kind of a community is desirable, the question arises as 
to what to use as “the community.” This calls for a series of studies 
on ways by which persons working together can best achieve their 
purposes. There are merits in centralization and in decentralization. 
For which kinds of things is it important to have them readily 
available with a minimum of concern to group members? For what 
kinds of things is it important to have the controls close at home? 
In some situations the geographical community in which a particular 
company is operating seems clear enough, but even in these cases 
there may be several governmental boundaries and several for other 
types of services. Other companies may find themselves in an ill- 
defined hinterland with its community in the process of becoming. 

Having agreed upon some kind of working definition of the per- 
sons to be included in the community, the next question involves 
getting groups of persons to state reasonably clearly what they want. 
Our very adaptability tends to make us accept what we have and 
change may become a greater hazard than poor housing, poor edu- 
cation or a limited range of close association with friends. Without 
having experienced the alternative, it is difficult to decide how one 
compares it with what one has. 

When some way of dealing with these matters has been arrived 
at, there comes the task of combining varying values. What the 
community wants generally may not fit well the specific needs of 
a company operating in the community. The zoning pattern for a 
factory and its employees may be very different from the zoning 
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desired by residents whose ancestors settled the town more than a 
century ago. How does one combine the kaleidoscopic range of 
wants which a community would produce after even a modest period 
of careful deliberation? 

The determination of the kind of community we now have is more 
tangible in so far as certain kinds of information are concerned but 
even here there are problems in getting data on less tangible aspects 
of community living and in making value judgments about the in- 
formation, no matter how reliable it may be. There are, for example, 
carefully worked out standards of housing but there will be wide 
variations among citizens as to the extent such standards apply to 
their community and wide variations in rating a group of houses 
with the scale. The quality of education is another aspect of the 
community life for which careful scales have been devised but about 
which there would be much difference of opinion. If one were to 
undertake to appraise such things as the degree to which a communi- 
ty “accepts responsibility” or “cooperates effectively”, which are cer- 
tainly important aspects of community living, there would be even 
greater variations. 

The estimation of available resources is generally easier but there 
are some difficulties at the point of “when is a resource a resource”. 
The answer involves both the ends desired and the methods of going 
about getting them so that this phase interweaves with the ones 
before and after. A college potentially should be a very considerable 
resource but in many communities it has contributed little to im- 
proving the quality of living. Other communities have been very 
successful in tapping their college resources. 

The achievement of desired ends by acceptable means is obviously 
the heart of the problem. How does one go about building better 
relations among people — where each man increasingly respects 
those with whom he has dealings, where decisions are increasingly 
made on the basis of tested knowledge rather than biased opinion 
and where each feels fully free to say what he believes. Many of 
these things are not achieved directly; they come as by-products 
but the by-products are more important than the products. 

The difficulty of the processes is illustrated not in discourage- 
ment but to indicate the nature of the challenge and the importance 
of the fullest cooperation from all parties. Fortunately there are 
numerous situations in which real achievements are being made. It 
is suggested that three types of studies can be undertaken which will 
contribute to a more effective attack by communities throughout 
the country. 
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I. Case studies of significant situations 
II. Analyses of contributing attitudes 
III. Studies of special aspects of the total situation 
Significant situations include more than those in which there is 
a feeling of accomplishment. The significance may come from the 
nature of the problem even when there is no immediate evidence of 
progress or even an admission of failure. 
Space does not admit detailing the kinds of things that such case 
studies should include. Some illustrations would be: 
Descriptions of the specific incidents 
The setting — community policy; company policy 
What preceded the incident 
The points at which choices were possible with the alternatives 
What led to one choice rather than another 
Hunches for other situations 

Somewhat more complicated than the case studies would be studies 

of the major attitudes which affect IwC. Illustrations would be: 

What do community leaders believe about the role that industry 
is playing and should play in the total community picture? To 
what extent do they modify these attitudes in actual situations? 

What do industry leaders believe? 

What do company policy statements say? 

What do top headquarters personnel believe? 

What do local company personnel think central leaders believe? 

What arguments pro and con regarding local participation are 
given? 

What does labor think company policy regarding participation is? 

There are many studies which can be formulated regarding aspects 

of IwC. Availability of case studies suggested above would expand 
the list of hunches to be explored in further studies. A few illus- 
trations can be cited: 

Are there differences in expressed wants of people when they 
operate within the company framework as compared with their 
reactions as general members of the community? 

What are the major impact points between industry and the total 
community — traffic, housing, waste disposal, taxes, etc. 

What are the special problems when a company moves into a 
community ? 

What are the special problems when a company moves out of a 
community ? 

What are the special problems when one company dominates the 

community situation? 
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In conclusion we might apply the same kind of analysis used above 
to the problem of getting research of this kind undertaken. We have 
outlined something of the kind of research that might be desirable. 
Analysis of our present situation indicates some beginnings in doing 
research but not as yet on a scale commensurate with the need. On 
the side of resources we have increasing facilities within industry 
itself and growing staffs of social scientists in graduate schools, 
many of whom have had some experience in working with IwC 
problems. State departments may have great resources. The New 
York State Department of Commerce is doing an exceptional job 
in working with communities. The next step would seem to be a 
series of cooperative explorations by representatives of industry, 
of the community and of the social scientists to set down systematic- 
ally the program that will enable these beginning efforts to expand 
and to add up in a maximum way. When industry’s talent for or- 
ganization gets harnessed to this problem, things should move. 





Ralph B. Spence is Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 








BIG INDUSTRY IN THE COMMUNITY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ASSESSES COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Lemuel R. Boulware 


We look upon plant community relations as a two-way street. We 
feel keenly the inter-dependence of the community and the company. 
Each seeks proper opportunities and commensurate rewards. Each 
must give as well as take. 

Also, each must understand and approve the specific opportunities 
and ‘rewards being made available to both. If it is to be a rewarding 
arrangement for either, the “takes” and “gives” must balance fairly 
for both — and must be known to do so. 


WHAT G. E. OFFERS A COMMUNITY 
Is What G. E. Believes The Community Wants 


We believe each of the over 100 communities where we operate 
plants has a right to know who we are and what we are trying to 
do there. We furthermore believe that we cannot attract and hold 
the best employees, have mutually rewarding relations with them, 
and otherwise achieve good overall operations there unless we 
deserve, seek and get good community-wide understanding and ap- 
proval of us and our activities. 

Accordingly, at each location, our fully responsible local manage- 
ment there tries its best to provide the following — and be known 
to do so — in return for what we hope we can deservedly expect 
and receive: 


1. Good Jobs 


We bring money into a community from all over the world to 
create and compensate jobs that are the best we know how to provide 
with all the help we can get from all sources. 

We strive to do right — and voluntarily — about pay, pensions, 
insurance and other forms of material compensation. We study con- 
stantly how we may become more competent to know and do what’s 
right by all the proper standards. We try to have all concerned 
relieved of any idea we would ever have to be dragged unwillingly 
to do what’s right in this field. 

We strive just as earnestly — and, of course, just as voluntarily 
— to do right in the whole area of human association. Our employee 
does not live by bread alone. He quite naturally wants all the emo- 
tional security and satisfaction possible from his job. He wants a 
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boss who is on his side, who respects and protects the employee’s 
dignity, who engages in two-way man-to-man communication on 
the things that count to the employee's way of thinking, who pro- 
vides a sense of importance, significance, and genuine participation, 
and who has a head and heart interest in the employee both as a 
person and as a welcome and appreciated associate in an exciting 
and rewarding activity they are carrying on together. To this end 
local management devotes its sincere efforts. Our prize-winning 
management film “The Inner Man Steps Out” clearly indicates the 
measures our supervision is taking to develop a genuine putting of 
the human considerations first. 

We seek also to keep our employee informed as to what’s up and 
what’s ahead in the way of possible good or bad news as fast as 
we know. We tell him what our problems are, what our views are 
on controversial matters .that affect him, and what are the facts of 
life about his job in relation to the jobs of the 63 million other inter- 
dependent workers across our country. We help him, where he so 
desires, to attain the further grounding in economics, morals and 
political sophistication that will equip him to be a more intelligent 
and worthwhile contributor at work and out in the community while, 
at the same time, rendering him less liable to be a pushover for any 
demagogs. . 


2. Good Local Purchases 


The money we bring in from all over the world is, to the degree 
at all feasible, spent right there in the community before providing 
for the remainder of our requirements from outside suppliers of 
goods and services. 

Thus, not only through our payrolls, benefits, and taxes, but also 
through our further direct purchases of goods and services locally, 
do we put money in circulation in the community. 

It has been estimated that such money circulates through more 
than five sets of hands locally before going on for new purchases 
to come in from outside. For instance, these figures recently re- 
leased by the “Manufacturers Record” indicate in more specific 
terms what this circulation may mean: 

“A new industry coming into a community and employing 150 
men would mean an average plant investment of $200,000 and 
provide an annual payroll of $500,000. It would also serve as the 
major support for 33 retail establishments, maintain a 33 room 

schoolhouse with 18 teachers and be the means of support of ap- 
proximately 1,000 people. It would also mean sales and services 
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for 499 automobiles, $199,999 annually for the railroads, oppor- 
tunities for 24 professional men. A taxable valuation of $2,500,000, 
yearly markets for $350,000 in agricultural products and annual 
expenditure in trade of $1,500,000.” 


3. Good Tax Payments 


We always try to be a good local tax payer — to pay our full 
share — with no bargains asked. Of course, government everywhere 
— at international, national, state, and local levels — has long 
tended to get bigger and mure expensive every day. Government 
supplies protection and many services—some needed, a few efficient, 
and many more coming now under increasing scrutiny not only 
as to wasteful practices but as to need or even danger. Our local 
management may frequently be found trying to do its part in get- 
ting and keeping government properly slender, but that same man- 
agement will always be found ready to pay our full fair part of the 
government expenses actually incurred. 


4. Good Contributions 


We will always try to be a generous contributor to local charities 
and other worthwhile projects — and not a drain on them. We will 
also be found encouraging our employees themselves to contribute 
personally of both their- money and effort, as our management does. 

Meanwhile, our pension, insurance, hospitalization, health, vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefit programs — as well as our payrolls, 
taxes and local purchases — not only keep our employees and their 
families from being a drain on the charities but tend to make those 
charities more nearly self-supporting and far less of a drain than 
they otherwise would be on the rest of the citizens. 


5. Good Neighbors 


We, of course, will do all in our power to be a good housekeeper 
and be well mannered as a corporate neighbor. We will pursue quiet, 
safety, and cleanliness in and out of our plant, and be ever aware of 
our obligation as a company and as individuals to live up in every 
way to the high conduct standards of the community and to do our 
full part in all emergencies as well as in the accredited common 
projects of the community. 


6. Understanding 


We do not stop ai efforts simply to sell ourselves to the community 
as a good employer, a good buyer of local goods and services, a 
good taxpayer, a good contributor, and otherwise a desirable cor- 
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porate citizen. We are aware that such might easily result only in 
our persuading too many that we were merely among “the best of 
a bad lot.” We are interested, therefore, in going much further and 
joining with other businessmen and thoughtful leaders in the pur- 
suit of still fuller understanding of our free system of incentives 
and competition on the part of the community as a whole, of still 
higher development by us local businessmen of standards of economic 
performance and good citizenship in directions properly desired by 
the community, and of a resulting far greater understanding and 
deserved approval on the part of the community of business in gen- 
eral and the free markets and free persons concept of the economic 
and political system within which business operates. 

This is a big order, but we think we can deliver. We don’t do it, 
we are sure, in all of our 100 odd plant communities today. But we 
are trying, and we think we are coming nearer to the goal every day. 

These then are the highlights of what the Company offers — what 
it tries to give, intends to be successful in giving, and wants to be 
deservedly recognized as giving — in return for what it hopes, and 
feels it has a right to expect, the community not only will give but 
will rightly feel it is giving in fair exchange. 

WHAT GENERAL ELECTRIC SEEKS IN A COMMUNITY 


is What G. E. Believes the Community Will Want to Provide 
When There is Good Enough Understanding All Around 


1. Proper Size 


For the good of all concerned in both the community and the com- 
pany, we try to have the size of our operations fit comfortably the 
size and related facilities of the community. 

This, in general, means that we like for a given operation to be 
in as small a community as is commensurate with our total employ- 
ment requirements and other needs. 

This is because of our conviction that, other things being equal 
or adequate, the smaller the community the more materially and 
emotionally rewarding is the life there. But we try to take every 
care not to overload a community’s facilities and thus disrupt its 
economy or way of life. 

In considering new locations, we now try to assure ourselves that 
our requirements there will not go beyond 15% of the community’s 
work force. As the work force locally available usually represents 
about 40% of the total population, our first rough measure is to 
see if our employment needs look like they will be within 6% of 
the population within 25 miles of the plant site. 
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We have ‘obviously not followed this plan in connection with 
several of our older locations and, while we are trying to be guided 
by the plan to the degree feasible in selecting new plant sites, it is 
still not a hard and fast rule even there. 


2. Good Employees 

We seek to have our local operation fit the available supply of 
prospective employees not only as to their number but also as to 
the likelihood of their being able and willing to do the particular 
work with the skill, care, and effort required. 

We recognize that the attitude, skill, and work habits of the em- 
ployees recruited in a given community are dependent not only on 
their previous training and on their reactions to previous employ- 
ment but also on the initial training and other relationships in their 
early and later experiences as General Electric employees. We pay 
particular attention at all times to our opportunity and obligation 
to help provide any required skill and to help deserve any improved 
attitude required on the part of employees not only toward us but 
toward employers in general. 


3. Fair Weather Politically 


We seek to deserve and get understanding, respect, and fair treat- 
ment by the community’s public servants in such areas, for instance, 
as the courts, taxes, and law enforcement. 

Our receiving this from the public’s servants is dependent, of 
course, upon the local public itself understanding and approving us 
and then insisting we have justice at the hands of its public servants. 

But top local public servants are also leaders. They have a duty 
as such in keeping any public misunderstanding or prejudice from 
being followed in such matters as tax issues and damage cases. We 
think we are entitled to their help in our effort to explain that the 
interdependent contributors to and claimants on our output are the 
customers, employees, owners, vendors and public, that each of these 
specialized contributors has a part to play but will not and can not 
come to work to do that part for long unless properly compensated 
for what that one does for the others, and that all efforts through- 
out history to reward any one out of proper proportion to what the 
others deserve has ended in less well-being, if not disaster, for all. 

Then, in too many communities yet, it is considered by public 
servants in anything approaching “labor trouble” that it is “good 
politics” to protect even flagrant law breakers in their abuses of the 
persons and property of peaceful and law-abiding citizens. We rec- 
ognize that the local public must be helped by us and other private 
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parties to understand its own interest in having its public servants 
enforce the law instead of using the force of government position 
to protect law breakers who are defying government. Yet, again, 
the local public servants are also leaders, and they have an obligation 
to themselves, as well as to their constituents, to help with an un- 
derstanding of the facts so that it will no longer be “good” politics 
to protect “bad” people but be “bad” politics, as it properly is, to do 
anything but protect good citizens against law breakers or usurpers. 

To the extent that certain union officials may be involved in this, 
we believe the public servants will be encouraged to find that the 
public — including a great majority of the work force — do not 
want unions to go on beyond their proper function to the point 
where the union officals dominate not only the members but the 
whole life of a community and all the actions of local and other 
public officials. 
4. Transportation Facilities 

We seek to judge our prospect for good operations in a given 
community in accordance with how its railroad, air, trucking and, 
in some cases, waterway transportation facilities will or will not 
aid us in producing and distributing our products. In addition, the 
community’s transit facilities for our employees and their families 
are an important consideration. Unfavorable transportation facilities 
or distances naturally have to be offset by other advantages, or we 
have an impossible competitive operating problem. 


5. Power, Fuel, and Water Facilities 

Power, fuel, and water facilities have an obviously important bear- 
ing on our company’s operations. The availability, reliability, and 
costs of these facilities vary from community to community, and they 
have to be considered anew in connection with each proposed new 
or expanded operation and with each re-examination of operations 
at an old location. 


6. Housing 


In a given community we require specific kinds of available hous- 
ing for a given size and type of operation. Depending upon the avail- 
ability of such housing, we know we will either attract and hold good 
employees, or they and we will be in constant difficulty. 


7. Educational Facilities 


We seek a community with good school facilities including the 
required elementary and high schools, and reasonable access to col- 
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leges or their equal for some types of students. We feel the need 
of these schools not only as a source of new employees of good calibre 
but also to provide help for the high proportion of our employees 
studying how to do their present work better or to fit themselves 
for a still more responsible job in the future. Also, as parents and 
interested citizens, we desire communities where pleasant and stim- 
ulating associations are available with teachers and other school 
officials. 


8. Religious Institutions 


Adequate and varied churches and religious organizations are re- 
quired to meet the needs of our employees and their families. In 
addition, the practice of every-day good citizenship is coming more 
and more obviously to depend on a safe majority of the public un- 
derstanding and acting on the fact that freedom is not just an eco- 
nomic and political but also a moral issue, and no group can be as 
helpful as an alerted clergy in teaching this. We want to be in com- 
munities where the clergy is very influential. 


9. Recreational and Cultural Facilities 


We want our employees and their families to be able to select 
from the widest feasible range of recreational facilities they might 
find enjoyable. Important, too, are organizations which stimulate 
our employees and their families to attain an expanded capacity for 
cultural appreciation and enjoyment. 


10. Civic Facilities 


Adequate civic and social facilities are highly desirable. Especially 
attractive in any community is its having a good supply of able public 
leaders who are dedicated to improving the civic, social, educational, 
religious, cultural, and moral climates in the community. 


11. Health, Hospital and Medical Facilities 


We look to a community to provide health, hospital, and medical 
facilities sufficient to meet the needs of our employees, their families 
and neighbors, and to provide various types of warranted welfare 
services to the needy and indigent. As indicated above, we expect to 
do our share in support of this after rather exceptional measures to 
help minimize the need. 


12. Other 


Many other items are of interest, too, such as the adequacy of 
shopping and parking facilities, of fire protection, of city lighting, 
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of hazard control, of other public safety measures, and so forth. 

These are the things we want and will try to deserve. We hope 
they are the things the community will want to give and will succeed 
in making available. 


WE TRY TO HELP GIVE WHAT WE TAKE 


While this give and take relationship is a two-way affair to which 
“something for something” is implicit, there still is no attempt or 
desire on our part to confine it to arms-length bartering on a rigid 
daily quid-pro-quo basis. 

For our local managers not only have to seek these productive 
conditions the community can supply but, as working community 
citizens, they also have to run around to that side and do their part 
to help the community provide those productive conditions. This 
concept — of community relations and good citizenship opportuni- 
ties and obligations being inherent in such an expanded job of Gen- 
eral Electric local management — calls for admittedly a major 
addition to what might normally be considered as management’s 
proper work load. But the needs are so obvious and urgent — and 
the available rewards so great — that this work is nevertheless going 
forward, with room being made for it through some of management’s 
more familiar former duties at a given level being delegated further 
down the scale. 


GOAL NOT ACHIEVED 


We do not want to leave any impression that all 100 communities 
are giving all we seek, or that we in management are yet proficient 
at every point in doing our full part to help the community deliver. 
But we are encouraged by the response to our beginning efforts. 
And we believe we can — with all concerned working together more 
and more as time goes on — reach a proper give and take relation- 
ship and accomplishment in one after another until just about all 
the more than 100 communities will be proud examples of what 
can be done. 


L. R. Boulware is Vice President of the General Electric Company. 














LITTLE INDUSTRY IN THE COMMUNITY 
Arthur Morgan 


A major count against centralization of industry is one which it 
shares with modern life in general — the destruction of our indi- 
genous small communities. Our country has a large stake in these 
small, primary groups. Throughout human history, and for a long 
period before that, the small community has been the chief means 
for transmitting such basic cultural traits as good will, neighborli- 
ness and mutual confidence, without which no society can thrive. 
Throughout the ages most men have lived in such social groups, and 
we have no records of any society or of any nation long surviving 
their general decay. During the past century England has become 
dominantly urban. The apparant progressive decline of present day 
British life, as indicated by Rountree and Lavers in English Life 
and Leisure*, and in the not to conclusive reports of the declining 
“intelligence quotients” of British people made by leading British 
psychologists, suggest that modern peoples have achieved no im- 
munity in this regard. 

Unless there are reasonable chances for making their livings near 
home, young people will leave for the city, and with their leaving 
the home town loses some of its vigor and attractiveness. Nor is it 
enough that there is a chance to make a living near home. Occupa- 
tional aptitudes and interests vary widely. Any community with a 
single economic base, whether it be factory, farming, mining, lum- 
bering, fishing, quarrying, railroading or caring for vacationers, does 
not offer sufficient range for its young people. Only a minor part 
of them may be interested in the single local opportunity. If the 
communities of a region are monotonously alike in their employment 
opportunities, as sometimes is the case in a farming region, the young 
people will go where there is greater choice. A young person should 
not be driven to start another store or filling station, when there 
are already enough, in order to escape from the one dominant in- 
dustry and yet remain in the home community. If the home town 
offers wide occupational choice, and especially if the towns of a 
locality have considerable variety in their economic activities, young 
men and women may find at home the work they want, or their 
movements may largely be back and forth among the towns of the 
area, and the life and vigor of the region may be well maintained. 





*Longmans Green and Company, London and New York, 1951. 
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Small independent industries can share the life of the community 
more fully than can big business, even when it is decentralized. With 
local plants of decentralized big business, policy usually is made at 
a distance and the local community tends to become the ward of 
its destiny makers, whom it seldom if ever sees, and cannot know. 
In the evolution of big company policy a local plant may be aban- 
doned or moved, leaving the community without an economic base. 
Where a plant is owned in the community the chance is greater 
that local interests will have consideration. In the locally owned 
small industry there tends to be less moving about of personnel, and 
more people may dare to own their own homes. Thus workers and 
their families more often get their roots in the home environment, 
and can help in developing the personality and quality of the com- 
munity. 

The small, independent business man, especially the industrialist 
whose market is widespread, often dares to speak his mind on public 
matters, whereas the local representative of non-resident ownership 
usually must reflect company policy. The greater number of com- 
petent, experienced, independent persons who share in the making 
of public policy, the sounder will be our democracy. 

The wide distribution of population, and the continuity of vigor- 
ous small community life are so vital to our national well-being that 
they may well be promoted by public policy, even at the loss of 
some economic efficiency. It is in the interest of adequate and varied 
opportunities for the young men and women of our small communi- 
ties that we are interested in small industries for small towns. 

However, it would be unrealistic to ignore the possible values of 
decentralized large industries. With good social planning they need 
not mean the subjugation of a community to the status of a ward. 
It is becoming common for both locally owned industry, and for 
branches of large corporations, to locate, not in a small town but 
in the open country, within reach of several small towns or near 
a fairly densely settled area. Ten or twenty miles is not too far to 
go to work in the open country where roads are not crowded. In 
many parts of rural America today there are locally owned or de- 
centralized industries scattered about so that a person living in any 
small town thereabouts has the choice of half a dozen different firms 
to work for. The working members of a neighborhood may start 
out in the morning in half a dozen different directions. With an eight- 
hour day and a five-day week these workers can still spend enough 
time with their families and in their communities to have good family 
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and community life. Such advantages partly overcome the undesir- 
able features of branch factories of large corporations. 

The distribution of small industries in small communities over the 
country is very uneven. About ten years ago, in the process of 
writing a book on the subject, I traveled by auto over many parts 
of the country. Sometimes in a stretch of 100 miles or more, passing 
through numerous small towns, I would not find a single small in- 
dustry in operation. In other sections, as in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, and in parts of Massachusetts, Delaware and Vermont, and 
even in parts of Kansas and Nebraska, one would come upon them 
in most little villages, and sometimes along country roads. 

There appeared to be no difference in human quality which would 
account for such diversity. Neither would proximity to industrial 
centers fully explain it. The chief reason seemed to be social custom 
and the imitativeness of people. An illustration of how this may 
work is provided by a situation in the southeast corner of North 
Carolina. A shirtwaist factory worker in Newark, New Jersey, was 
persuaded through advertising to buy 15 acres of land locally con- 
sidered nearly worthless. He was a Hollander, knew bulbs, and began 
raising and selling them and cut flowers. Now 60 or 70 people in the 
neighborhood are doing the same, and sales of cut flowers, shipped 
north, amount to about $1,000,000 dollars a year. Sheer creativeness 
is rare, whereas the impulse to imitate is widespread. 

In some places old craftsmanship persists under the shadow of 
the new technology. Holmes County, Ohio, south of Cleveland, is 
such a case. It is largely settled by the Amish and Mennonites. Here 
we find a great variety of little industries, mostly of the old crafts- 
man type. 

There is much room for research, pioneering and experimenting 
in working out the future of the small community in America. Our 
life is so varied in its interactions that no one pattern can monopo- 
lize the field. The small industry, preferably locally owned, has pos- 
sibilities deserving increased attention. 





INDUSTRY IN PARTNERSHIP. 
AN INTERPRETATION OF CASE HISTORIES. 


Max Wolff 


‘The integration of a community depends largely on four factors. 
They involve the individual citizen and citizengroups, community 
government and institutions, social agencies, industry, business, 
labor and so forth. These four factors are: 

1.) the degree of identification with the community, 

meaning the desire to be pert of the community, as opposed 
to the conception of the community as an instrument to be 
used by an individual or a group for the attainment of their 
specific goals, 

2.) the degree of all inclusive acceptance by the community, 
meaning welcome to everyone, every group etc. as part of, 
belonging to the community (it is more positive than, per- 
haps the direct opposite of tolerance), 

3.) the degree of sharing the right of initiation and the burden of 

responsibility for the functioning of the community. 
meaning equal partnership with all others and all social 
forces in the community, 

4.) the degree of effective distribution and understanding of roles 

to be performed in the life of the community, 
meaning a system of participation for everyone and every 
group in the process of the community compatible with the 
special interests and purposes of these citizens, groups etc. 
I. The industry comes to the community. 

The determination of the best location for a new or an expanding 
industry requires a very careful ecological study. To mention only 
< few points of importance: where is the market? where are the raw 
materials? how can they be reached (transportation and communi- 
cation) ? Is labor available in sufficient numbers and skills? what 
are the local power resources? how high are the taxes? which other 
industries are competing for labor, power etc? These and some other 
factors are directly related to the process of production and the 
distribution of the produced goods. 

Another equally important aspect warrants serious consideration. 
What will be the effect of new or expanded industry on the com- 
munity ? Sooner or later, the industry may require a number of out- 
siders to move into the community. Most of our communities, what- 
ever their size, are already overpopulated. The schools are over- 
crowded, recreational facilities are insufficient. Even a few new- 
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comers will create problems in some of these areas. Or the industry 
might bring dirt or dust, smoke or smell over the community. The 
special location of the industry might affect the value of near-by 
real estate. No doubt, a reliable ecological study must include all 
phases in the realm of industry-community relationships, especially 
also the national, racial, religious background of the local popula- 
tion. For example, also, what does the community think about the 
plan of a new or expanded industry and all the consequences con- 
nected with it? What can be done to inform the community people 
about the industry’s plan, what assets and liabilities the new or ex- 
panded industry will bring to the community, how industry plans 
to overcome the liabilities and to help in a progressive development 
of the community. 

A case history (x) should best exemplify some points of special 
significance. 

The community is located in Northern Ohio and has a pop- 
ulation of about 2500 people. The only industry in town was 
established in 1905. About 1100 people living in the village or 
near-by work in the factory. In 1945, the owner and manager 
of the industry died. Business declined. The industry was near 
collapse. A national concern became interested in buying the 
industry with the intention of modernization and expansion. 
The plan would involve about 300 more workers, including 60 
specialists who would have to move into the community. 

Management consultants were asked to study the worth of 
the industry and to find out whether the production could be 
changed so as to satisfy the specific needs of the prospective 
buyer. On the basis of their findings the corporation bought 
the industry and invested an additional one and a half million 
dollars for the purpose of modernization and community de- 
velopment. However, the industrial expert had forgotten the 
community as an important aspect of their study. The expan- 
sion of the industry demanded expansion of the community: 
New people would have to come to the town, many of back- 
grounds fundamentally different from those of the people who 
had been living there. No housing was available for them; the 
community had practically no recreational facilities ; the schools 
were crowded to capacity. People whom the corporation wanted 
to hire came to visit the town: they did not like it, they wanted 





(x) Taken from the files of a research project, sponsored by the Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, directed by the 
author. 
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schools and churches fitting their needs. The industry offered 
to do its share in building homes, enlarging the school, cre- 
ating recreational facilities, helping the churches. The com- 
munity resisted. The people who had lived there for years and 
years opposed change, they wanted the “absolute status quo”. 
Whatever the industry suggested, the community did not want 
to accept. In disgust, the corporation decided to sell out. 
In this case, industry had to accept a substantial financial loss in ex- 
change for an important lesson, namely that industry must be ac- 
cepted by the community before it can become an integral part of it. 
It must be explained to the community how industry will affect 
its development and how industry is willing to do its share in solving 
the problems it creates. Decisions affecting the community should 
not be made without due involvment of the citizenry. There are twa 
ways to bring about understanding of the value of industry for the 
community one way is shrewd manipulation. From the point of view 
of expediency it seems often beneficial to use tricks of all kinds, to 
propagandize the community using every means of communication 
available to the industry. Thus, people will be made to appreciate 
what they are told will happen. Their fears are blocked, covered up 
by promises of things to come. The other way, much more in line 
with the democratic principles of our society, while often more com- 
plicated and more time consuming, is public information based on 
all the facts available, free discussion of all issues involved and edu- 
cation so that the citizens can make up their minds in deciding to 
welcome the new or expanding industry. The manipulated citizen, 
whatever time it may take, will become aware of the manipulating 
process which overtook him and his opposition. He did really not 
have the chance to voice his opposing ideas. Many of these ideas 
may have been based on factual misconceptions; nobody took the 
time to correct them. In finding out that he was manipulated, the 
citizen’s resistance against and dislike of the industry will be doubled ; 
he will be angry because he did not recognize in time that he was 
manipulated or even fooled. On the other side, the well informed 
citizen who took a positive decision based on the knowledge which 
the industry had helped him to gain will want to do his part in up- 
holding his decision and will therefore participate in efforts to prove 
its correctness. 
II. The industry in the community. 
Eastern New Jersey. A community of nearly 100,000 people. 
Diversified industries. The leading industry was established in 
the twenties, the factory buildings were erected about 8 miles 
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outside of the town because of dust and fumes resulting from 
the production process. Meanwhile, however, in spite of warn- 
ings by management the community encircled the factory which 
by now is in the center of the city. About three years ago, 
machinery was developed to eliminate fumes and gases. But 
the dust remained, often hanging over the city for hours and 
hours. The community resented it and because of it, the whole 
industry. The community beczme so openly hostile to the in- 
dustrial management that a community specialist was called in 
for advice on how to approach the community. Management 
explained its position ; it had warned the community repectedly 
and in time against building living quarters too near to the 
factory. Many attempts to do something about the discomfort 
brought to the community did not change the situation ; experts 
were asked to make suggestions, but <ll to no avail. A move- 
ment of protest developed in the community, led by women 
who claimed that they could not keep their homes clean or 
dry the laundry in the yard. The pressure became so powerful, 
that the industry decided last year — as a means of showing 
its good will — to increase its contribution to the Community 
Chest from 15,000 to 25,000 dollars. This gesture did not pro- 
duce eny appreciable results as to a change in the community’s 
mood; the dust remained the disliked reality. This year even 
more than before the community voiced its opinion that indus- 
try had to do something to change unbearable conditions. A 
public meeting was called and a lot of newspaper and radio 
publicity followed. 

“Whet was done to inform the community about the efforts 
of the industry with regards to the dust over the city?” the 
consultant asked. 

“We published reports from time to time, reporting especial- 
ly what experts had told us and pointing out what we had tried 
to do; these reports appeared in the company news sheet and 
in the local newspapers. It did not help. We are still willing 
to spend a reasonable amount of money if something can be 
done to change the dust situation,” management replied. Man- 
agement’s conception of industry-community relations did not 
include any idea of partnership with the community. Still, they 
finally accepted the proposal to invite a group of local people 
representing all walks of life to voice their complaints, to make 
their suggestions, and to take part in management’s consider- 
ations. The group of citizens functioned as consultant to the 
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industry and represented at the same time the community in 
its claim against the industry. Urged on by the citizen’s group 
industry once more employed an expert who was named by 
the group. The expert made a thorough study of all aspects 
of the problem and made suggestions which helped, but which 
did not solve the problem. He made it clear, that nothing could 
be done with reasonable expectation to eliminate the dust, ex- 
cept rebuilding the factory at least 15 miles outside of the city. 
The case history tells the story of a reality which is not yet gen- 
erally understood or accepted: in a democratic society all interests 
are interrelated. To be part of such a society with all rights and 
obligations going with it, means to be shareholder in it. Freedom in 
such a society is indeed not unlimited; the greatest limitation is 
the consideration of the justified rights of all the other shareholders. 
However, such limitations controlling the freedom of all and for all 
is accepted as a means of protection against the proponents of the 
philosophy of survival of the fittest. In making the citizens part- 
ners in consideration of direct interest to the community, industry 
created the best possible avenue of communication to the community. 
Through the citizens, management can prove that it recognizes 
the importance of good community-industry relations and that it 
is willing to do its best in the solution of problems, rooted in the 
industry. The fact that industry has increased its contributions to 
the Community Chest is unrelated to the cause of the citizen’s com- 
plaints. The majority of the women who had joined the movement 
of protest against the industry because of the dust in and around 
their homes were not or did not recognize to be affected by the gen- 
erosity toward the Community Chest. 
III. The community faces a problem. 

A community in Pennsylvania, an important industrial cen- 
ter. The leading industry employs around 2800 workers. From 
time to time, the relationships between different racial groups 
are strained. Last year they deteriorated to the point that riots 
could be expected. A group of responsible citizens organized 
an Emergency Council; the general manager of the leading in- 

dustry joined the council. As a man well known for his com- 
munity-mindedness and his willingness to participate actively 
in worthwhile causes of the community he added prestige to 
the council. Because of previous experiences, his factory was 
organized in such a way that practically each racial and religi- 
ous groups had its segregated working facilities. Thereby, the 
causes for friction in the community did not exist in the fac- 
tory. At the time of crisis, the general manager was asked to 
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permit certain measures and activities within the factory to 
counteract the dangerous situation in the community. While 
recognizing the value of the suggested activities, he reasoned 
his negative reply as follows: “I do not need to explain to you 
where I stand on this issue; my record speaks for itself. As 
a citizen, I feel an obligation to participate as much as possible 
in programs to make this community an even better place in 
which to live. However, the factory is an entity in itself and 
with its own purposes. We do not want to control the life of 
our officers and workers. We participate in community life, 
but while we try not to bother the community with our prob- 
lems, we don’t want to bring the community’s problems into the 
factory, either.” 

The tension in the community grew. Actions of brutality be- 
came indicative of the mood of the city. But only after fist 
fights developed within the factory walls and a strike seemed 
to be imminent, did the general manager agree to sponsor the 
measures within the factory suggested earlier by the Emergen- 
cy Council. Two more factories in the city, the schools and 
‘most of the churches took active parts in actions and educa- 
tional programs intended to change the dangerous situation. 

The facts in this case history make it evident that industry as 
an integrated part of the community cannot but be affected by a 
crisis in the community. The effectiveness of measures employed 
to counteract the crisis will depend on the responsible participation 
by all those living and functioning in the community. 

IV. The community responds. 

What were the responses of the communities to industries’ con- 
ceptions of partnership as reported in the previously mentioned case 
histories ? 

1.) Northern Ohio. The concern which had bought the industry 
was disillusioned about the community’s resistance against the plans 
for industrial expansion. Ownership changed again. The buyer was 
aware of the tension which existed between industry and community. 
The resigning manager had informed him about the situation. “If 
I only would have had more time, I would have been able to brake 
the stubborn resistance of the village people. They would have rec- 
ognized that growth of the industry would result in growth of the 
community.” He then called a meeting of the local Improvement 
Association which he had initiated and directed since his arrival in 
town. The invitation which he extended to the members of the as- 
sociation sounded like an order; all but two of the invited members 
followed the invitation. The meeting became his meeting; it was 
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never theirs. Practically no questions were asked, no opinions ex- 
pressed. The change of ownership was announced, the owner and 
new manager introduced. The meeting took only 35 minutes. 

The new manager flabbergasted by what he had experienced in- 
vited a study of the local industry-community relations. The study 
revealed these convictions of the local people: 

a) the community was taken over by the industry 

b) the industry wanted and made changes disregarding the will 
of the citizenry, using the Improvement Association only 
as a sounding board, 

c) participation by citizens was not wanted and their opinion 
not even considered. 

The director of the study was asked to advise management on how 
the community could be assured that the new order did not want 
to manage or manipulate the community, but instead hoped with the 
help of everyone in the village to find and play effectively a role 
compatible with the interests of industry and community alike. 

The new manager needed two months to become acquainted with 
the acquired industry. While not being an active participant, he ob- 
served the community and its reaction toward him very carefully. 
He spoke to most of the members of the Improvement Association ; 
to his astonishment he discovered that he was expected to step into 
the shoes of his predecessor. He was considered to be the ex-officio 
president. After he had corrected this conception the vice-president 
called a meeting, but only five people came. The association had no 
standing in the community, except if called to order by industrial 
leadership. The meeting still proved to be worthwhile: meaning and 
purpose of the association were discussed; the new manager did his 
share in this discussion, the first time that he showed active interest 
in the affairs of the community. It was decided to develop a program 
of education and action with the main purpose of changing the citi- 
zens’ attitude toward their roles in the life of the community. A 
committee of three undertook to present the program to the heads 
of all local organizations and to prepare a report about their responses 
and suggestions for the next meeting of the association. The new 
manager was very explicit in his statement that industry wanted to 
take part in the development of the community, without any inten- 
tion to take over. 

The community is still in this process of orientation, moving in 
the direction of becoming an integrated unit with right and obliga- 
tions for all, industry included, not necessarily directed by it. 

2.) Eastern New Jersey. Nobody doubted that the community’s 
complaints were justified. The community, however, doubted the 
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industry’s explanation about what had been done, was planned to 
be done or could not be done in response to these complaints. By 
calling in a citizens group to participate in management’s considera- 
tions about what could be done with regard to the dust over the 
city, the industry created the most direct approach to the people in 
the community. It was not a question of co-determination in man- 
agement, nor of co-decision in matters of direct interest to the com- 
munity. Rather, it was an invitation to the community to take part 
in and thereby observe managements considerations on matters of 
direct importance to the community. 

A recent survey of the community revealed that the complaint 
against dust is still high on the list of “improvements to be desired.” 
Quite a number of citizens pointed again at industry as being obliged 
to correct the situation. However, a high percentage of the respond- 
ents were acquainted with the report of the citizens group on their 
deliberations with management about the dust situation; the major- 
ity of them accepted the group’s judgment. 

3.) Pennsylvania. Very detailed research is needed before the 
role of industry in the life of the community can be defined. In this 
Pennsylvania community like in many others industry is visualized 
as a concentration of impersonal wealth and influence. The individual 
citizen is overpowered and helplessly confronted by such a giant. 
Managerial officers who take an active part in the affairs of the 
community are more respected than liked, more feared than wanted. 
Such attitudes reflecting the community’s conception of the indus- 
try makes it extremely difficult for industry as a community insti- 
tution to find its role and to play it effectively. It is up to the genius 
of both to formulate and develop this role to be of mutual benefit. 

In the city in Pennsylvania, tension had grown to an explosive 
stage. Industry entered the picture late, but still in time. The com- 
munity recognized the role which industry had played; industry 
gained in prestige. There were some who feared that the thus gained 
prestige might be used against labor in the ongoing bargaining for 
better working conditions; others thought that industry’s active en- 
trance into the life of the community could be a threat against com- 
munal freedom. 

Industry in partnership with all social forces constituting the com- 
munity is still more a goal than a reality. This goal is being tested 
in a number of localities. The future of our society depends largely 
on finding the right formula for broad, all embracing cooperation in 
our communities. 





Dr. Max Wolff is Community Consultant to industries, schools and organiza- 
tions. He lectures at N.Y.U. and Brooklyn College. 





INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITY— 
A PROFITABLE PARTNERSHIP 
Joseph Monserrat* 


More and more, thoughtful observers of our contemporary scene 
are realizing the need for a new kind of alignment in our society— 
a partnership between industry and the community. In an atmos- 
phere of unprecedented prosperity, industrial expansion and peak 
employment, it may be difficult to understand why any reconsidera- 
tion of the relationship between industry and community is needed. 
But, a more careful look at our particular moment in history, from 
a global point of view, reveals the existence of vast movements, re- 
volutionary movements—movements that may well decide the future 
course of our civilization, even our very existence! 

This might sound exaggercted or far-fetched and yet, Toynbee in 
his “Study of History” has shown that across the vast panorama of 
the history of our world, twenty-six known civilizations have already 
moved. Of these, sixteen have died—have crumbled, collapsed, and 
diseppeared into all but oblivion—leaving only scattered ruins and 
assorted fragments for archeologists to ponder over and tourists 
end museum-goers to gape at. Another nine are dying, moving ever 
deeper into obscurity. One civilization, ours, although making aston- 
ishing advances in the realm of the physical sciences and apparently 
flourishing, may well be in a “time of trouble.” In civilizations of the 
past, the “time of trouble” has been the prelude to doom. 

As we move in for a closer look, we can clearly see two gigantic 
revolutions taking place in the world around us. One is often referred 
to as the struggle between “Communism and Capitalism ;” between 
“East and West” although it would be more correct to call it the 
contest between Democracy and Totalitarianism. 

The second revolution is the Color Revolution that is taking place 
all around us. The colored peoples of the world have grown tired of 
carrying the “white man’s burden.” They want to share it with him. 
They also want to share the good things of life to which, as creatures 
of God, they know they are entitled. 


*With grateful thanks to Daniel Donchian, Supervisor of Information, Mi- 
gration Division, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, for his invaluable help and 
cooperation. 
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In this struggle, which is taking place in our own country too, we 
cannot afford to choose the wrong side. To do so would mean to lose. 

The real challenge we face, in seeking a “cool” solution to the di- 
lemma of either “hot” or “cold” war, is the necessity of convincing 
the advocates and possible followers of totalitarianism, through con- 
crete demonstration, of the superiority of democratic living. The 
ideological tug-of-war could have been decisively won by now, had 
we been able to make use of the most powerful “secret weapon” yet 
devised: namely, the translation of our best democratic principles 
into realities. Would totalitarian ideologies attract any sympathizers 
in an atmosphere of tangible, day-to-day democracy? 

Although we have not succeeded in conveying the best features of 
cur democratic ideals to millions of our neighbors in the world, our 
democratic way of life at home, in spite of many attacks, has proven 
to be sound. Communist totalitarianism has fewer supporters in the 
United States today than ever, despite the dismal spectacle of the self- 
appointed vigilantes, censors, investigators and the irresponsible poli- 
ticians who seem so eager to throw away our most potent and depend- 
able guarantee of security: Democracy! In our role as a world leader, 
there is much that we can do to secure and insure real democracy for 
the peoples of other countries, particularly those involved in the 
Color Revolution. It should never be forgotten that they, not we, 
constitute the vast majority of the world’s population. 

It is here, perhaps that our reconsideration of the relationship be- 
tween industry and community might begin. Since industry is one of 
the most characteristic elements of our civilization, its attitude to- 
ward the peoples of our nation, towns and cities, and toward the 
nations of the world, may be decisive. 

It is our contention that Industry, as an integral part of the com- 
munity, is directly affected by what happens to the other elements of 
the community and in turn affects these elements. It is our contention 
that Industry must assume its full share of responsibility for what 
happens in the community, not just by donating to community chests, 
but by being an active partner in all movements to help solve or pre- 
vent community problems. 

The phrase “enlightened self-interest” is frequently heard in man- 
agement circles, but its application is only rarely encountered and 
then in a rather limited way. It did not occur to the practical “hard- 
headed” businessmen of the distilling industry that, in addition to 
lobbying in Washington, a public campaign urging moderation in 
the use of alcoholic beverages would benefit their business in the 
long run. It was only when prohibition brought sales to a standstill 
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(and organized crime became a “big business’) that they realized, 
too late, the importance of developing greater, social awareness. 
Acting on this expensive lesson, (which entailed two Constitutional 
amendments), the distillers now join together in publishing full 
page “institutional” ads urging moderation in drinking. 

What about the relationship between automobile manufacturers 
and the building of roads? For years the attitude of the automobile 
industry has been “cars can be built twenty-four hours a day but 
roads should be built only during depressions.” Little attention has 
been paid to warnings that our highway-building program is twenty 
years behind the times. Will the auto industry wait until traffic on 
our overcrowded roads and streets finally chokes to a sickening 
standstill, until the purchase of cars stops or is stopped because there 
is no room to drive or park them? Or will (as some companies at 
long last seem to be doing) the industry realize that it must join 
with the community in finding ways to create the arteries needed to 
handle the growing flow of traffic? Which is the course of “enlight- 
ened self-interest” ? 

In the early part of this century, when Lincoln Steffins and other 
“muckrakers” were writing about the “Robber Barons,” industrial- 
ists became concerned over their “public relations.” Indeed, this con- 
cern gave rise to what has been termed the “newest profession— 
public relations.” In those early days Ivy Lee, and others like him 
who are considered to be the founders of the profession of public 
relations, devised campaigns to bring about a change in the public’s 
opinion of industrialists. They soon found, however, that while a 
story of a millionaire giving away brand new dimes captures news- 
paper headlines, it did not necessarily change public opinion. Other 
and more fundamental changes which would directly affect the public 
were necessary. Toward this end, many of our modern foundations 
sponsored by business enterprises got their start. And indeed, the 
good they have brought about has been of worldwide value. 

Unfortunately however, many of the practitioners of their “newest 
profession” have been using the principles of the worlds “oldest pro- 
fession.” Their interest has been in “selling” the public. Cooperation 
in community programs has often been a “gimmick” or “peg” upon 
which they can hang a newspaper story and not as full partners in- 
terested in solving a mutual problem. This type of “huckstering” by 
“the build-up boys” no doubt has a place and a role to play in com- 
petitive marketing and selling. But, in a world divided into two armed 
camps, with the most powerful weapons ever devised at the disposal 
of both sides, with two powerful revolutionary movements taking 
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plece around us, and with the peoples of the world watching our 
every move, it will be only through the combined efforts of all of 
the best elements in our country working jointly in full partnership 
that we can prevent the holocaust. 

If we agree that the challenge we face is seeking a “cool” solution 
before we get involved in a “hot” war, then industry’s role in this 
development must go beyond producing the material wealth necessary 
to win a possible war. This alone is without doubt a gigantic under- 
taking. That industry will come through in this aspect of the pro- 
blem as Industry came through in the first and second World Wars 
and the Korean incident is beyond dispute. 

If finding the “cool” answer to some of the world’s problems lies 
in concrete demonstration of the superiority of democratic living 
over totalitarian ways, then there is need for immedizte joint action 
in various fields. We said before, that in the Color Revolution we 
cannot afford to take the wrong side. Almost daily, however, 
thoughtful Americans in all walks of life who have returned from 
abrozd bring stories of how our short-sightedness in the matter of 
racial relations is hurting American prestige throughtout the world. 

In this respect, the Vice President of the United States, returning 
from a 45,000 mile goodwill tour of Asia stated: 

“Every act of racial discriminetion or prejudice in the 
United States hurts American as much as an espionage 
agent who turns over a weapon to a foreign enemy. Every 
American can contribute toward creating a better under- 
standing of American ideals abroad by practicing and think- 
ing tolerance and respect for human rights every day of the 
year.” 

If in the present ideological cold war we are to gain the world’s 
non-white peoples as our alies, as gain them we must if we are to 
win, then we must choose the right side in the Color Revolution 
that is taking place in our own country. 

An analysis of the 1940 and 1950" census will give us an idea of 
the magnitude of this revolutionary movement within our shores. 
The total population of standard metropolitan areas in the United 
States on April 1, 1950 was 84,500,680 persons, representing an in- 
crease of 15,224,199 or 22.0 percent over the 69,276,481 inhabitants 
of these areas in 1940. The white population of these 168 standard 
metropolitan areas increased at a slightly lower rate (20.0 percent) 
than the total population. However, the rate of increase for the 





1See 1950 Census of Population, Advance Reports Series PC-14, No. 1. 
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non-white population was 44.3 percent representing 9.8 percent of 
all persons in these areas. 

Between 1940 and 1950, the non-white population more than dou- 
bled in 30 standard metropolitan areas in the Northeast, North 
Central States, and the West an increase of almost 2 million persons 
during the decade. 

In all regions except the South, the percentage increase in the non- 
white population exceeded the percentage increase in the white pop- 
ulation. This excess was greatest in the West where the percentage 
increase for non-whites was 127.6 percent as compared with 48.9 
percent for the white population. In the North the non-white popu- 
lation increased by 58.2 percent as compared with an 11.1 percent 
increase in the white population. Only in standard metropolitan areas 
of the South did the rate increase of the white population (38.5) 
exceed the rate of increase from the non-white population (23.6). 
As the census reports state, these figures reflect the very substancial 
movements of the non-white population out of rural areas and out of 
the South during the decade. We might say that the peoples from 
the underdeveloped areas of our own country are moving forth in 
search of a better life and a better way of living. 

Whether they find this better way of life, and thus prove that our 
way of life is good for all peoples, depends primarily upon industry. 

As Elmo Roper? has put it: 


“T think the challenge to American business today is perhaps 
greater than for any other single institution. Let us recog- 
nize it: we are fast becoming the only major nation on 
earth which has its economy geared to private ownership of 
resources and means of production. Increasingly, people of 
other nations and even our own public will scrutinize our 
form of economy to make certain it reall meets the needs 
of all our people in the best possible manner.” 

Mr. Roper goes on to state that “we are approaching that 
day in inter-national affairs when we will no longer be able 
to muddle through a situation with enormous wastage. No 
greater wastage exists, he points out, than the failure to 
utilize all of our human resources properly, and for this 
there is no excuse.” In furthering his arguments against 
this waste Mr. Roper refers to a study his organization con- 





2Roper, Elmo—The Price Business Pays, “Discrimination and National 
Welfare” R. M. Maclver, Editor. Harpers 1949. pp 15-24. 
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ducted with these words “. . . we discovered the appalling 
loss of four billion dollars of real wealth annually because 
of discrimination against Negroes alone.” 

That the annual loss of four billion dollars worth of sales is bad 
business is indeed an understatement, and if we consider further the 
fact that there are thousands of other members of minority groups 
who are prevented from doing the work in which they can be most 
productive, several millions of dollars more could be added to the 
four billion. But this is not the only cost suffered by business and 
the community when people are prevented from producing as much 
wealth as they are capable of producing. To quote Roper: 

“There are still other costs of discrimination which in the 
end bear most heavily on the business community. It is gen- 
erally accepted as fact that the segregated sectors of our 
large urban centers are the most expensive to maintain. The 
social cost of crime, juvenile delinquency, the rate of sick- 
ness and accidents is higher in our depressed areas than it 
is in other parts of our cities. This is a waste of tax money. 
The money could be used here in New York to improve 
subways, highways, parks, and other civic facilities. But the 
tax money wasted in Jim Crow parts of our cities is caught 
in the same sort of vicious cycle. Tax rates are up to peak 
levels, and we cannot afford to invest in new civic improve- 
ments because we have a prior obligation of maintaining 
law and order and emergency health and sanitation facilities 
in our segregated areas. Yet the people in these depressed 
areas would probably most benefit from any civic improve- 
ments. Somehow, we must find a way out of this dilemma— 
a way of pulling ourselves up by our boot straps from this 
unnecessary civic financial difficulty.” 

This challenge can only be answered by a close working partnership 
between Industry and the rest of the community. For years many 
community agencies have been striving to bring about job equality 
in our country. Not only because this is in keeping with our funda- 
mental democratic tradition, but also because it is good common 
sense, good business, for both Industry and the Community. 

That it is possible to bring about greater job equality is being 
demonstrated daily by such organizations as the National Urban 
League, the American Jewish Congress, The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, The American Frieds Service Committee, The Anti-De- 
famation League and others. However, their success in this field is 
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limited to the amount of real cooperation they receive from business 
and industry. 

The experience of the agency with which this writer is connected, 
the Migration Division of the Department of Labor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico might be indicative of how both the Com- 
munity and, with it, Industry benefit when they work out joint 
problems jointly. 

For instance, a large plant in a small middle-western city brought 
some 500 workers from Puerto Rico shortly after the war. This 
company made use of private labor recruiters, individuals who charge 
the worker for getting him a job and charge the employer for de- 
livering workers. The Puerto Ricans were housed in barracks on 
company grounds, and had to follow fairly strict disciplinary regula- 
tions. In spite of everything, the workers met the employer’s needs 
and managed eventually to move out of the barracks and into the 
town. After that, the company showed no further interest in their 
welfare. Other Puerto Ricans came to this city in the next few years, 
probably as a result of the establishment of the first group there. But 
now the company, which looked to the Puerto Ricans to help out in 
a time of shortage, apparently won’t hire qualified Puerto Ricans 
any more. 

It has been repeatedly charged that the company has sent its own 
recruiters into the Southern hills to hire single whites and bring 
them in, at the same time refusing employment to qualified local 
workers. Some who have asked the management for an explanation 
have been told that the company does not wish to attract more Puerto 
Ricans by giving jobs to those who are already there. Very little can 
be done about it, for although there are several other factories in the 
city, the big company’s influence seems to dominate the life of the 
entire community. 

It’s a pretty dismal situation. The Puerto Ricans in that city live 
in the most miserable kind of housing, on the “wrong side of the 
tracks,” and pay high rentals. Every attempt to enlist the big com- 
pany’s cooperation, along with other groups in the community, to 
help relieve the housing shortage for workers has met with failure, 
even though the company holds vast tracts of open land near its 
plant which it claims it does not need or plan to use. So it’s the bar- 
racks or the slums. Let people live in slums, let frictions develop be- 
tween different groups in the community. Bring people into town 
when you need them, then slam the door in their faces. “Business is 
business.” When reading about “enlightened self-interest” in man- 
agement magazines, one is sometimes forced to wonder. 
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This is no attempt to blame the activities of unscrupulous labor 
recruiters on industry as a whole, but there is a “minority group” 
to be sure, who helps keep these parasites in business by dealing with 
them, when they could just as well make use of their state Employ- 
ment Services, and not have to pay a cent in fees. At least in Puerto 
Rico, unauthorized labor recruiting is a thing of the past. There were 
so many abuses of this kind, so many workers were lured by private 
“operators” into paying fees and making long trips, only to be 
dumped into unhappy conditions or even left stranded and pennyless, 
that the island government had to pass legislation forbidding all pri- 
vate recruiting operations unless specifically authorized by the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor. Several recruiters who didn’t take this 
prohibition seriously are finding out that the Commonwealth wasn’t 
kidding, as they sit out their jail sentences. 

On the whole, however, our experience with the great majority of 
employers has been wonderful. They have treated Puerto Rican 
workers very fairly, and have given them opportunities for advance- 
ment. We have a large number of letters from personnel managers 
and corporation presidents praising the dexterity and industry of 
Puerto Rican workers. Our relations with management, in most in- 
stances, have been very cordial. But one thing concerns us; that is 
the fact that management’s interest in the worker is generally limited 
to his hours on the job, and seldom extends over into other aspects 
of his life as a human being in the community. 

As one Puerto Rican worker put it: “most bosses have given us 
a good break on the job at any rate. When the shift ends, however, 
and we head for home to face all kinds of problems like rent-goug- 
ing, unfriendly feelings toward us by our neighbors, misunderstand- 
ings with the schools about our kids, and things like that; it isn’t very 
often that we can expect our companies to show any interest. They 
only want us to show up on time the next morning.” 

That a company can take can interest in its workers outside the 
plant, without necessarily going into social welfare work might be 
illustrated by the experience of another company located in the same 
general vicinity as the first and is the same type of industry. 

When additional workers were needed, this firm found out through 
the local State Employment Service office that a number of Puerto 
Rican workers in a town about 100 miles away needed jobs. Ar- 
rangements were made, and the workers came. Realizing that the 
Puerto Ricans would need to have a place to live if they were to 
work, the company went out of its way by going into the community 
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to locate as many furnished rooms as possible. Not long after that, 
the company contacted the office of the Migration Division, and one 
of its representatives called at the plant. The employment manager 
praised the new group of workers, but said that there were a few 
problems and asked our representative if he might be able to give 
some advice. The main difficulty seemed to be misunderstanding be- 
cause of language. Through experience in other similar situations, 
our representative was able to offer some helpful ideas. 

The company asked the Division to translate safety manuals and 
signs into Spanish. This was done, and the company published these 
materials. Accidents dropped off sharply. Then the company selected 
some of the best-qualified, bi-lingual workers from among those in 
the plant and put them in charge of other Puerto Rican workers. 
This helped to solve the language difficulty. Even more, the company 
took the initiative in getting the school authorities of the town to 
set up special English classes, and urged the workers to enroll. 

That’s not all. When two local politicians launched a public attack 
against the Puerto Rican residents of the town, using all the tactics 
of the hate-mongers, and rabble-rousers, the company management 
joined the city officials, church groups, trade unions, social agencies, 
and of course the Puerto Ricans in a vigorous counter-attack. The 
two politicians had suggested that the Puerto Ricans be run out of 
town, but the whole city united and decided that if any one were to 
be run out it should be the two politicians! After that incident, the 
whole community had a better understanding and a higher regard for 
their new neighbors from the island, and management certainly 
shared in creating these positive attitudes. 

The employment manager also recommended the Puerto Ricans 
2s good workers to employment managers of other companies, and 
new job opportunities were thus created. 

This is enlightened management. That company never fails to be 
represented at civic meetings and conferences when the problems of 
the Puerto Ricans or other groups are to be discussed. The com- 
pany takes seriously its social responsibility. It’s not only good social 
practice, but it’s sound from a business point of view. A restless, un- 
stable community means a high labor turnover, and that’s costly. 

Space does not permit a discussion of many other serious com- 
munity problems which must be solved. Probably one of the most 
serious of these problems is the nation’s housing problems. A report 





?How Big is the Housing Job? Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office 
of the Administrator, Division of Housing Research. 
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from the office of the Administration Division of Housing Research® 

states that between now and 1960: 
We must build enough houses to take care of 6,000,000 
families as yet unformed or as yet unhoused. We will have 
disasters that will wipe out 400,000 of the houses we now 
count on to house our people. The passage of time will leave 
its mark on 1,400,000 houses which today are safe and 
sound. We need to build or repair somewhere between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 farm houses. According to Census 
Bureau figures we have 6,300,000 nonfarm houses which 
don’t come up to generally accepted minimum standards.” 

Another major national problem that might be mentioned in pass- 
ing and which requires some intensive work is the plight of the 
migrant agricultural workers. This problem has been receiving more 
attention lately but there is a long way to go. Farm and food in- 
dustries must play a major role in this situation not only for the sake 
of the workers of our nation but for the sake of our international 
relations. 

But the migration problem in the United States is not restricted 
solely to farm workers as census reports indicate. For example: from 
April, 1951 to April, 1952 a total of 29,840,000 persons moved their 
homes within the United States. Of these, 4,854,000 moved from 
one country to another and 5,112,000 moved from one state to an- 
other.* 

Although the Puerto Ricans form but a small part of this migra- 
tory picture (56,449 of the 5,112,000 Americans who moved from 
ene state to another were our fellow citizens migrating from Puerto 
Rico to the continent), their experiences in many ways parallel those 
of other national and ethnic groups. What is happening here and now 
to this group can throw new light on industry’s part in the drama of 
adjustment and assimilation into community life. 

It would be nice to say, in discussing the relationship of industry to 
the rest of the community, that industry plays the major role, at 
home and abroad, in maintaining and extending living democracy. 
It would be nice to say so, but it would not be true. Rather, it seems 
clear that industry has a major part, along with labor, government, 
and education, in the unfolding drama of our civilization. No single 
one of these elements, without the equal and active cooperation of 
all the other, can achieve the results we desire. 





4See Monserrat, Joseph. Some data on Population Trends in New York 
City, “Must Information for its Citizens”, Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Vol. 26 No. 3 pp. 108-114. 
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Should our present “cold” war turn “hot”, atomic and bacteriologi- 
cal annihilation would speedily answer certain questions of future 
history. Cities, great proportions of populations, “cultures,” “stand- 
ards of living” would go and the remaining few in the two “camps” 
would be faced with much more elemental problems; the struggle 
for life, breath, sustenance, shelter; leaving the question of “Com- 
munism or Capitalism” unsolved and possible unimportant. A dim 
realization of these inevitable consequences may even now be pene- 
trating the fastnesses of the military-trained mind, of the insecure 
preventive war” advocate, and may stay the finger poised over the 
push-button marked “Doom.” 

Joseph Monserrat is Director, New York Office, Migration Department of 





Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


A COMMUNITY IS PEOPLE 
Leo Perlis 


Is a community just a place on the map where the people share 
a common post office address? 

Or is it a place where people are born, where men and women 
work and live and die? 

It is both, of course, and it is more. The word “more” needs 
emphasis since its precise definition may reflect our conception of 
the true community. 

The question, then, is more of what? 

Certainly it was rarely necessary to raise this question in the com- 
paratively compact and almost all inclusive and self-sufficient com- 
munities of the pioneers. By and large a post office address was a 
post office address and the sweeping wonders of birth and death 
and life had their elements of joy and tragedy, but the basic prob- 
lems, if any, were more philosophical than sociological. 

A post office address today may mean different things to different 
people. It may mean a place where one lives but doesn’t work. It may 
mean a place where one works and doesn’t live. It may mean a 
“good address” or the “fashionable section” or the “slums.” 

Even such simple words as birth and death and work and life — 
profound in their meaning as they always have been — have become 
by far more complicated in the modern community than they were 
in frontier towns. 

Take work, for example. Most people no longer work for them- 
selves today. They work for others. Advertising agency slogans to 
the effect that the people own American industry may be impressive 
to the uninitiated but are not persuasive in the face of the facts that 
three-quarters of all stock is owned by only 3% or about 140,000 
families, and that 35% of all stock is owned by only 4,700 families. 
Certainly, this is an improvement and comparative statistics over 
the past 20 year period will show that the gulf beween rich and poor 
is narrower here today than in any major nation on earth. Still, it 
should be narrower yet. ; 

Work today on the assembly line does not always bring with it 
the same personal satisfaction which the craftsman once experienced 
in his workshop. Peter F. Drucker in “How To Be An Employee” 
is right when he writes that “to be an employee it is not (even) 
enough that the job be right and that you be right for the job. It is 
also necessary that you have a meaningful life outside the job. It 
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is important in this ‘employee society’ of ours to have a genuine in- 
terest outside of the job and to be serious about it.” 

Let us, then, take death as another example. It is said by some 
that this is the final levelling process of all men. This simple state- 
ment — aside from all of its possible theological refutations with 
which we are not concerned here for the moment — may apply to 
the departed but certainly not to the living. 

One’s status in society as well as his values may determine the 
nature of one’s funeral arrangements. 

The point of it all is that almost every American community is a 
community of communities. 


There are several, almost distinct, economic and social communi- 
ties in every community. They may share the same street — as they 
do on Park Avenue in New York — but they are poles apart in 
their background, education, needs and hopes. We know what we 
mean — or at least we think we know what we mean — when we 
casually refer to the “Park Avenue crowd.” We know — and every- 
body else does — that we are not referring to the Puerto Rican and 
Negro residents of upper Park Avenue. Expressions such as this 
are no mere cliches or empty phrases ; they have real meaning because 
they are a reflection of our total sum of knowledge — not excluding 
prejudices — of a state of affairs. Chicago’s Southside, Paterson’s 
Eastside, San Francisco’s Nob Hill, they all have real meaning to 
Chicagoans, Patersonians and residents of San Francisco and even 
beyond their city limits. The meaning may be rich or poor, black or 
white, Jew or Gentile, Irish or Italian. The meaning may be economic 
security or poverty, palace or tenement, social status or second class 
citizenship, political power or political impotence, better schools or 
crowded classrooms. 

It may mean the difference between failing to float a school bond 
issue in Pittsburgh and floating one in one of its more fashionable 
suburbs. It may mean the defeat of public housing in Los Angeles 
and the construction of new and ever expanding miracle miles. 

Ours fortunately is a fluid society. But despite the general lack of 
rigid lines in our class structure, narrow economic, social, political, 
religious, racial and nationality groupings and interests do exist. 
The American community, then, is not just both sides of the tracks; 
it is, in truth, a community of many communities. Not just a com- 
munity of many people or different interests — too often conflicting 
interests. 
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Pope Pius XI in his encyclical letter on education wrote, “Perfect 
schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers.” 

We can paraphrase this statement to apply to the community, 
“Perfect communities are the result not so much of good techniques 
as of good citizens.” 

The community is people. Surely, it is the city hall and the plant, 
the park and the jail, the school and the hospital, the home and the 
fire department, but more than anything else and above anything 
else, the community is people — the people in the city hall, the may- 
or and the councilmen, the people in the plant, the owners and the 
managers and the workers, the people in the school, the teachers and 
the youngsters, the members of the board of education and the super- 
intendent, the principal and the parent. 

Since ours is largely a business society — and the business com- 
munity has great influence in shaping the affairs and destiny of the 
total community — it is appropriate to repeat here Leonard Dubkin’s 
statement from “Wolf Point,” “Most businessmen have succeeded 
in convincing themselves that what they do, the service they perform 
or the product they make and sell, is vitally important to the conti- 
nuance of life as we know it here on the earth. And yet I could not 
get it permanently settled in my mind that the work I was doing, 
the business I was engaged in, had any importance to anyone but 
myself and my immediate family, or any value in the scheme of 
existence. Its connection with anything fundamental was so far re- 
moved and tenuous, its ethics and morals were so out of harmony 
with my own personal principles ... ” 

Many businessmen and others feel the same way. If it is necessary 
for the assembly line employee, as Mr. Drucker put it, “to have a 
meaningful life outside the job,” it is also necessary for the business- 
men to grapple with fundamentals and to bring ethics and morals 
into harmony with his personal principles and in harmony with the 
needs and hopes of the total community. 

The American community is a reflection of the people who live 
in it, and if the people are divided and their personalities are split, 
it stands to reason that the American community will fare no better. 
Already too many communities suffer from schizophrenia. 

What makes for a wholesome community? The answer is simple: 
Wholesome citizen participation in community affairs. 

What does wholesome citizen participation mean? 
It means broad, democratic, representative participation. 
It means the establishment of realistic goals to meet real needs. 
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It means looking at the total picture and at any single part only 
in relation to the total picture. 

It means talking and fact finding, but, more than anything else, 
it means action. 

It means the long, steady pull, continuous, year-round activity. 

It means tolerance of ordinary differences but intolerance of in- 
justices. 

It means handling problems as they arise, but it also means long- 
range community planning. 

A wholesome community isn’t born; it is made by mentally healthy 
people who are good friends, good workers, good businessmen, good 
mates, good parents and good citizens. A wholesome community is 
made by employes who have found “a meaningful life outside the 
job” and by businessmen who have brought their business “ethics 
and morals in harmony with (their) own personal principles.” 

Businessmen and workers and citizens generally need not throw 
their all into the mythical melting pot for the sake of the greater 
community, but neither can they isolate themselves behind their cor- 
porate walls or within their union halls or behind their pet peeves 
and prejudices. 

All must work together, all must cooperate if we are going to 
have integrated communities, and the test is deep faith in the propo- 
sition that what is good for the community is good for all of us — 
or at least the majority of us. 

Faith in this proposition will determine every action we take. Su- 
perficial public relations programs are no substitute. They are fre- 
quently and fortunately discovered for what some of them really are: 
Smokescreens and coverups. 

Take a plant that moved, say, from Lawrence to South Carolina. 
The decision to relocate the plant was motivated purely by profit. 
Unorganized workers, lower wages, longer working hours, tax con- 
cessions, lower water rates and similar considerations were the factors 
that finally persuaded the company to move. The result was, among 
other things, unemployment in Lawrence (certainly not good for the 
community) and uncommon corporate advantages in South Carolina 
to the disadvantage, perhaps, of a potentially better school system 
which needs more tax funds, to the disadvantage of a dignified and 
self-reliant labor which needs the feeling of belonging and the security 
and the wages which only a union, through genuine collective bar- 
gaining, can help to provide. 

What kind of public relations program can help to cover up those 
ugly facts for too long? 
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Other examples can be cited on all sides. 

Can a company which sells shoddy products buy respect with a 
sizeable contribution to the community chest? 

Can a union which is controlled by racketeers or Communists, and 
which is manipulated either for the personal profit of the racketeers 
or for the power profit of the Soviet Union, buy approval by con- 
tributing a few pints of blood to the Red Cross? 

Sound motivation is as important as sound action. It is not pos- 
sible, in the long run, to have sound community organization and 
integration if the statement is made of one another: “He must have 
something up his sleeve.” 

To have nothing up your sleeve is as important as to have an 
open mind — open to someone’s suggestions, problems, needs. 

Men of good will — no matter what their background, training, 
social status or economic condition — can sit down together to dis- 
cuss and act in concert upon community problems. 

This is no job for the so-called elite who get their pictures in the 
Sunday supplement. This is no job for the vice president in charge 
of public relations. It is a job for all people, acting on their own 
or through organizations of their own choosing, who firmly believe 
that what is good for the community is good for them — and who 
are prepared to work to make it good. 

Only in this way can we hope to make of our community of sep- 
arate communities one integrated representative and responsive 
community. 





Leo Perlis is national director of the National CIO Community Services 
Committee since 1953; secretary of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools; secretary of CARE; chairman of the national labor advisory 


committee of Community Chests and Councils of America. 
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SHOULD AN OLD INDUSTRY HELP 
BRING IN A NEW INDUSTRY? 


Richardson Wood 


In almost every city we have visited in the United States in the 
last nine years, in the course of advisory work on the securing of 
new industry, we have in the first hour or two heard a remark to 
the following effect: “You know there are some people in this town 
who don’t really want any new industry. They’re afraid it will put 
up the price of labor and make competition for them.” In a few of 
the places where we have heard this, we have found on further in- 
vestigation that it was not just an ancient legend, but was currently 
true. 

The people who do not want new industry in any community are 
nearly always well-to-do or at least well established. They see nothing 
much to gain from a change, and they might have something to lose. 
Such people can be divided into two groups: 1.) those to whom the 
city is primarily a labor market, and 2.) those to whom the city is 
itself their principal market — i.e. merchants and professionals. The 
latter group, if they oppose plans to attract new industry, do so 
usually out of fear that an increase in activity will also attract new- 
comers in the merchandising and professional fields and that they 
will therefore be hustled into positions of less relative importance. 
This attitude is seldom found among merchants and professionals 
except in the oldest and sleepiest of our communities. Usually mer- 
chants and professionals to the last man welcome the idea of new 
industry. So I shall not deal with them in this discussion. But the 
former group — those who look on the city as a labor market — the 
already established industrialists — they are always a critically influ- 
ential group, and quite often they refuse their support to programs 
for the attraction of new industry. It is my purpose here to examine 
this attitude and to try to reach a conclusion on the sort of role that 
existing industries may most wisely adopt in connection with new 
industries. 

The occasion on which an established industry must declare its 
attitude toward new industry customarily arises when the local 
Chamber of Commerce discusses plans to raise substantial amounts 
of money for the building of new factories for rental or sale. Let 
us assume a city of 30,000 people with three or four long established 
factories employing perhaps 8,000 people from the city itself and 
from the surrounding area, which may have a population of another 
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30,000. The Chamber of Commerce proposes to raise $250,000, to 
acquire one or more industrial sites and to erect modern, one-story 
factory buildings for rental at attractive rates or for sale at cost. 
The Chamber can anticipate that it will attract good tenants and 
that it can therefore sell mortgages on the factories. Its $250,000 will 
therefore bring out another $500,000 of mortgage money, and the 
$750,000 will provide 150,000 square feet of factory space, giving 
employment to about 1,000 people. This is a 12'%4% addition to the 
manufacturing labor force. If it is made over a two-year period, it 
would represent a growth at a good deal more than twice the U.S. 
average rate, and if the city has not been growing at the average 
rate — a customary condition where such plans are discussed — 
the increase would be noticeable in all departments of civic life. 
Naturally, with such a substantial sum as $250,000 to be raised 
by subscription, the Chamber of Commerce soon wants to know what 
the major manufacturers in the city are going to do. They are the 
“richest people in town”. Will they between them put up, say, $50,- 
000, to get the drive off to a good start? Thus the issue is presented. 
The manufacturers may well be dismayed. They take the view that 
the labor market is already tight. Wages have been going up. Skills 
are not as easy to find as they once were. A sudden demand for 
more labor might upset a situation already precarious. Whether or 
not the manufacturers overcome the reluctance that these thoughts 
produce may depend upon their estimate of the social pressures be- 
hind the Chamber of Commerce proposals. Will their failure to en- 
courage the plan be taken as a grievance by the city fathers and by 
labor, with consequent difficulties in matters of taxes and labor nego- 
tiations ? If they feel this is a danger, they may contribute reluctantly. 
If they feel it is not a great danger, they may refuse to contribute. 
I maintain that there are other grounds for a decision than those 
just indicated, and that there are some manufacturers who have been 
discerning enough to recognize them. In order to recognize them the 
labor market must be regarded as subject to change, not as static. 
To begin with, every city that becomes concerned about its lack 
of growth is likely to have a tight labor market. This is the result of 
a process that has been going on for many years. Young people, up 
against the lack of opportunity in the city, move away when they 
have finished their schooling. Skilled workers, attracted by better 
offers elsewhere, also move away. Few migrants seek the city out. 
They go rather to places that are expanding. So the quality and 
quantity of the labor market has been gradually impaired by the 
city’s relative lack of growth. 
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This constriction of opportunity gives rise to feelings on the part 
of the remaining labor that is not conducive to a good production 
record. In such a restricted situation labor feels trapped. There 
seems to be little chance of a reward for exceptional work. There 
seems to be a danger that work may be taken away. These feelings 
lead to labor practices that in turn restrict production and freeze 
jobs and seniority rights. Production per man hour almost inevitably 
suffers. 

All of this takes place so slowly that its underlying causes are 
often overlooked and explanations are sought in more immediate 
conditions. But a static or declining labor market in any industry 
or place always makes for trouble — witness, as extreme example, 
coal mining and the Atlantic coast fisheries. 

If, however, new jobs open up dramatically in any given place, 
then the reverse process may be observed. By contrast with the slow 
withering away process, its effects are felt very quickly. The labor 
reserves, which were formerly invisible, suddenly put in an appear- 
ance. The sure prospect of jobs on the solid evidence of bulldozers 
and steelwork on the new industrial site brings the reserve into be- 
ing, ready and waiting to be hired when the roof is on and the 
machines set up. 

The labor reserves appear from three principal sources. The first 
of these is the old familiar source, the back country within reach 
of the city. Today, with the automobile, this is a far easier source 
to tap than it once was. People readily drive twenty-five to thirty 
miles to work as a regular undertaking without thinking of changing 
their place of residence, and often drive much greater distances over 
limited periods of time. Factory work is still more attractive than 
farm work, even though the farm is to a great extent mechanized. 
Factory work is steadier throughout the year and the daily hours 
shorter. 

The second source of new labor is from the migrants, those people 
who are on the move looking for some promising place to settle 
where job opportunities seem more alluring than in their present 
homes. There are always migrants even in periods of full employ- 
ment. Frequently they will leave places where jobs are temporarily 
plentiful because they do not feel the jobs will last. They want to 
get in on the ground floor of a newly expanding area. 

The third source of new labor is the returned native. Relatively 
static cities, as previously noted, lose inhabitants. For the most 
part these people leave reluctantly and will return with alacrity if they 
think the job prospects are really good for the long pull. Often they 
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have acquired valuable skills in their absence. In one area we exam- 
ined we found that several hundred natives who had become tool 
and die workers in the great industrial cities were eager to apply 
for jobs in their old home towns, and would take them at a lower 
rate of pay than they had earned in the big cities. The same is often 
true of engineering and office personnel. They would gladly go back 
to their childhood surroundings, if they could get the right sort of 
job. 

In certain special locations there is a fourth source of labor. These 
special locations are the bands of country lying beyond the com- 
muting ranges of the larger cities. Here many people, especially 
skilled technical and office workers, build summer and week-end 
bungalows. These refuges from the city, made possible by the two- 
day week-end and the automobile, gradually become more substantial 
as the occupants spend their week-ends on improvements and exten- 
sions. After a while they have a home rather than a camp, and the 
thought naturally occurs that it would be pleasant to get a job in 
the country too, cutting loose entirely from the big city. Thus is cre- 
ated a labor reserve for small cities lying within such bands of 
country. 

The labor made available to the expanding city from all of these 
sources will almost certainly have a favorable effect on the labor 
market of the manufacturers already established. The new labor 
demand will bring out a supply somewhat in excess of the demand, 
loosening the labor market and giving the established manufacturers 
a wider choice in their hiring. At the same time the new opportuni- 
ties in town should relieve certain tensions among the regular em- 
ployees, for their choices have also been widened. This gives them 
a pleasant feeling, whether they decide to exercise the choice or not. 
Expansion is good for everybody’s morale. 

In the light of these conditions, which are matters of common 
observation, it is my contention that an established manufacturer has 
a good economic reason to encourage new industries to come to his 
town. To be sure, he does not want to welcome a vast new establish- 
ment such as a gaseous diffusion plant for nuclear products, but 
these monsters are rare. And he might not want manufacturers in 
precisely his own line competing for just the same skills. But more 
industry for his town will mean more labor for him, just as more 
stores attract more customers. If the merchant has found that a 
clustering of shops makes for more business for everybody, why 
cannot the same rule apply to the manufacturer’s labor? It does, 
and this is one reason why manufacturers often seek large cities. 
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But there are advantages in small cities, and if the manufacturers 
now located there are prepared to help make those cities attractive 
to labor by making them attractive to industry, then the current 
movement to industrial decentralization among our hundreds of 
smaller cities may be greatly accelerated. 
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